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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
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photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
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Social Influence of the Veterinarian 


Donrine this month, some two thousand veterinarians from 
every part of the country will converge on Boston for the national 
convention of the American Veterinary Medical Association. The Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital of the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals welcomes these men and women, who have 
dedicated their lives to the control of disease and the lessening of suffering 
in the animal kingdom. 


In 1915, when Dr. Francis H. Rowley conceived the idea of build- 
ing a veterinary hospital as a memorial to our Society’s founder, George 
T. Angell, he did so because he recognized, early in his humane career, the 
close alliance between the veterinary profession and the humane move- 
ment, and the opportunity open to veterinarians everywhere to set an 
example of compassion and kindness. In its thirty-one-years of existence, 
the Hospital has always striven to maintain the highest possible standards 
in the care and treatment of animals, and has enjoyed the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the leaders of the veterinary profession in this task. 


Perhaps few persons look upon the veterinarian as an educator, but it 
has been our experience, through the years, that he has been a great 
influence on the hearts and minds of those with whom he has come in 
contact. His knowledge of animals, his kindness to and consideration of 
them, and his skill in handling even the most difficult have all had an 
incalculable influence on humanity. His devotion to a life’s work among 
those unable to speak for themselves has set an example which is as much 
a part of Humane Education as the work of our teachers in public schools. 


The officers of the Society and staff members of our Hospital join in 
extending good wishes to the membership of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, and their families, and in expressing the hope that 
their deliberations will be crowned with success and will give added impetus 


to the great upward strides which have characterized this group of pro- 
fessional men in America. 
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Following are a few of the typical cases 
investigated by our agents in their state- 
wide crusade against cruelty: 


Horses 

On complaint that a horse with a sore 
back was being ridden, our agent visited 
the riding academy stable where it was 
housed. There he found eight horses, 
one with a sore back, that the owner said 
was not being used and was being treated 
by a veterinarian. Another horse was 
thin, so our officer laid up both animals 
until he could see them again and pro- 
nounce them fit to work. The other six 
horses were in fair flesh and usable. He 
warned the owner to feed his animals 
more and see if he could put more flesh 
on them and stated that he would look 
in again in from two to three weeks. 

He further explained to the riding 
academy owner that it was to his own 
benefit to see that his animals were al- 
ways kept in the best of condition. Aside 
from the kindness involved, his commer- 
cial interests would be better served, as 


his horses would always be available for 


riders and if he took care that they were 
not overridden or abused his veterinary 
bills would be at a minimum. 


Birds 

Receiving word that a number of boys 
were throwing a pigeon unable to fly 
into the air, our agent investigated and 
found that the two boys in question, with 
several others, had a pigeon, too young 
to fly, and were tossing it into the air to 
see if it would fly. They stated that they 
had found it in the street. It had lice, 
so they had bought a can of flea powder 
to treat it. The boys evidently meant 
well and our officer merely warned them 
against mistreating any animal and ex- 
plained that it was cruel to throw the 
bird in the air when it was unable to fly. 


On a report that a pet store was keep- 
ing finches, one with a sore eye and one 
with a broken wing, our officer visited 
the store and found that the one with 
the sore eye had died, but that the one 
with the broken wing was in a cage. 
Our agent brought this bird to our Hos- 
pital where it would be treated if pos- 
sible or, if there were no hope of re- 
covery, it would be put to sleep. The 


store manager was warned that such 
occurrences must not be repeated. 


"CHICO" GOES AWOL 


Pet monkey of a Roxbury soldier escaped from the house and was apprehended by 

a police officer who, while on patrol, suddenly felt a pluck at his trousers. The little monkey 

took the officer's extended hand without hesitation and was conducted to our Hos- 
pital, where he was held until his master came to claim him. 
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Here and There 


AMARTINE once said, “With a free 
press government may be difficult; 
without it, it is impossible.” 


Measuring Rod 


CORRESPONDENT of the Chris- 

tian Science Monitor wrote the 
paper about certain comments that were 
being so commonly made with regard to 
the stature of various public characters 
—Churchill, Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek and 
Dewey. 

The correspondent said, “It might be 
well for critics to recall the quotation 
-from Isaac Watts’ poem, ‘True Great- 
ness,’ which reads: 


‘Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul, 
The mind’s the standard of the man.’ ” 


T is better to be wise than foolish, 
but it is better still to be good than 
bad. 


OME folks give according to their 
means, and some according to their 
meanness. 
—George Eliot 


E was more than a humorist who 
said, “Our women have become fur- 
bearing animals.” 


E must beware of trying to build 

a society in which nobody counts 
for anything except a politician or an 
official, a society where enterprise gains 
no reward and thrift no privilege. Of 
all the races in the world, our people 
would be the last to consent to be gov- 
erned by a bureaucracy. Freedom is in 
their blood. 

—Winston Churchill 


F we work upon marble, it will perish; 
if we work upon brass, time will 
efface it; if we rear temples, they will 
crumble to dust. But if we work upon 
men’s immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with high principles, with the just fear 
of God and love of their fellow-men, we 
engrave on those tablets something which 
no time can efface, and which will 

brighten to all eternity. 

—Daniel Webster 
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Just the beginning 
of the contentment wag — 
of a thoroughly happy dog. 


OGS have a language all their own. 
It consists not only of sounds, but 
also of signs, as well. Barks have dif- 
ferent meanings, depending on their 
tones and how many of them there are. 
A bark and a whine close together do 
not mean the same as either of them 
mean separately. Capering is a dog’s 
way of saying, “Let’s play.” Nudging 
with the nose can be interpreted as 
meaning, “See here.” Cocked up ears 
signify interest. Every doggish motion 
has its own meaning. Dogs talk as much 
by wagging their tails and turning their 
bodies as they do by barking, growling 
and whining. 

The wigwag type of dog talk can best 
be observed by watching the tail of a 
terrier. He has a fine wag-tail for his 
hair is short. 

The first wag to be noticed by the dog 
owner is the wag of friendship or love. 
The dog reserves this wag for his master 
alone, although he uses parts of it for 
children he likes. During this wag the 
ears lie back on the dog’s head and the 
eyes are soft and kind. The tail is never 


far up, but wags slowly and smoothly. 


from side to side. 
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The second wag is begun with yaps, 
wiggles and short whines, and may end 
in a wide yawn or sidewise twist of joy. 
The tail may wag in any direction, but 
it must be higher than the love wag and 
must wag much faster. It is the wag of 
joy that is seen when the dog is given 
a bone. 

The inquisitive wag is noticed when a 
cat strays into the dog’s domain or a 
strange dog appears. This wag is used 
much when the dog is watching intently 
and is on the alert. The tail is raised 
above the head and only the tip is wig- 
gled very slowly and evenly. The ears 
are pricked up sharply and remain as 
quiet as the tail until things settle down. 

The dream wag is different from all 
others. Of course, it is not so important 
as other wags, but all dogs wag it. It 
is a jerky trembling twitch of the tail 
while the dog is sleeping. 

Dogs seem to enjoy the scratch wag. 
Perhaps it reminds them that they are 
really dogs. Almost any wag will do 
for the scratch wag. The wag is fast or 
slow, depending on the kind of scratch 
that is going on. When the scratch does 
not touch the flea, the dog’s tail wobbles 


Great Wags 
Dogdom 


crookedly and the dog himself looks 
foolish. 

Next comes the fear wag, which no 
dog should ever have to use. The poor 
tail droops downward and between hind 
legs that crawl up to the boy or man the 
dog fears. The tail twitches feebly and 
wretchedly while the dog’s ears lie flat 
upon his head. His sad eyes seem to 
say, “Don’t whip me. I am your friend 
even though I am a poor dumb animal.” 
Dogs with good masters never use the 
fear wag. 

Just the opposite of the fear wag is 
the sympathetic wag. It is very dear 
to the heart of a child. Skinned knees 
or bruised fingers are soon forgotten 
when a soft dog tongue licks the child’s 
hand and sympathetic whines come from 
the little dog which is trying to interest 
the child in something else. 

The chase-your-tail wag is the jolliest 
wag of all. It is sure to set you laughing 
to see a roly-poly puppy learn the im- 
portance of his tail. The tiny tail has 
a way of bobbing just out of reach of 
the puppy’s little pink mouth. 

So your dog wags his tail—what does 
he say? 
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The peacock's shining beauty lives forever. 


Some Peacock Legends 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


VERY ancient superstition holds that a peacock plume 

brings bad luck to its owner. This is perhaps due to the 
legend which tells how the Seven Deadly Sins, jealous of the 
beauty of the Peacock, complained to the Creator. Whereupon 
He took from envy the shade of yellow, green from jealousy, 
red from murder, and put these and the rest into the peacock’s 
train—clothing the Seven Sins in the deepest of black. 

A charming tale comes to us from the Island of Ceylon. 
According to this Singhalese legend the ground thrush or Pitta 
once possessed the lovely-eyed plumes of the Peacock. One 
day, as she bathed in a cool stream, the Peacock came strolling 
by and stole her train. Ever since then the poor little Pitta 
has gone crying through the jungle: “Ayittam, Ayittam, my 
dress, my dress.” 

To the early Christian the Peacock was a symbol of im- 
mortality. In France and some other lands during the Middle 
Ages, a most solemn oath, known as the Vow of the Peacock, 
was made by the knight promising to carry out some noble 
deed, with his hand outstretched over a Peacock resting on 
its feathers. 

“Proud as a Peacock” is an old familiar phrase and the bird 
has long been regarded as a symbol of all earthly vanity. How- 
ever, the slightly swaggering gait of the Peacock is due to 
the difficulty of balancing a small body with a very long, large 
train. Nor does the smallness of its crested head signify 
stupidity. In its native haunts the Peacock is a wise bird. 
Where it is protected the nest may be on the ground, but 
where it is hunted the Peacock roosts in the high treetops, on 
a leafless bough, so that his keen eyes can scan the country 
around. Since with a wet train the Peacock has a still harder 
time keeping himself upright, he very sensibly stays in his 
high roost until the tropical sun comes out and dries up the 
heavy jungle dew. 

So are exploded the myths of the Peacock’s pride, his lack of 


intelligence—but the truth of his shining beauty lives on 
forever. 


a 
Dogs of the Pilgrims 


T is reported by C. E. Harbison, of Norton, Connecticut, 


widely-known dog authority, that the Pilgrims brought 
over two dogs on the Mayflower, in 1620. One of these canine 
friends was a spaniel and the other a mastiff. 
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“Rusty,” Cat with a Memory 
By KEN BERGLUND 


ONELY soldiers and sailors the world over have adopted 

stray dogs and cats to relieve the dreariness of a pup tent 

or break the boredom of ship-board routine. One such stray, 

a nondescript cat called “Rusty,” is still remembered with 
respect by the crew of a certain Liberty ship. 

The chief steward was lounging against the rail at a port 
in England when his attention was attracted by a gaunt, 
yellow cat washing himself on the dock. The steward stepped 
off the ship and in a swift motion grabbed him for a mascot. 

Somewhat dilapidated, Rusty, as the cat was named by an 
admiring crew, improved under the kind care he received from 
the sailors. He had the run of the galley and grew fat on a 
rich diet of choice meats and cream. 

The fortunate sailors, who had gained shore leave at a 
French port one day, were gathered on deck waiting for the 
gangplank to be lowered. As the men trooped off, there was 
a sudden flash of yellow and Rusty whisked off ahead, intent 
on a shore leave of his own. The sailors watched him go with 
regret, certain he was AWOL forever. 

Half an hour before the ship was to cast off, the whistle 
tooted sharply and the sailors on shore leave hurried back to 
the ship. The men close to the rail were then witnesses to a 
stirring spectacle. As the dying notes of the whistle faded 
away, someone yelled, ‘Here comes Rusty!” The cat, his 
yellow tail waving like a flag in the breeze, sprinted around 
the piles of crates and boxes, never pausing until he leaped on 
board. 

From then on, the cat performed his act at each port. 
Watching the gangplank eagerly, he would leap to the docks 
before any of the sailors. And when the whistle blew, he 
returned, running full tilt through the crowded dockyards and 
picking the Liberty ship unerringly from the vessels at the 
waterfront. 

But such a punctual record could not go on forever. At one 
port, the whistle blew its usual hoarse signal. The shore party 
came aboard but there was one notable absence—Rusty. Half 
an hour passed and still the cat did not appear. 

Rusty’s friends, who included the captain as well as the 
crew, held a hurried conference. The captain, a kindly man, 
agreed to delay sailing half an hour. The familiar flash of 
yellow failed to appear. The captain extended the delay an- 
other thirty minutes. But still the mascot was missing. 
Rusty, they finally realized, wasn’t coming back. 


ANIMAL opr 


BABY BLACK BEARS 
ARE BORN /N MID-WINTER 
AND WEIGHT ONLY S/X TO EIGHT 
OUNCES. 
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Forest fire in western timber. Note the billowing smoke in the background. 
and even lakes. 


Fires of this sort frequently jump rivers 


All manner of wild life is destroyed by— 
Devastating Forest Fires 


I recall, with an ache in my heart, seeing jack- 
rabbits, squirrels, and other animals fleeing in wild dis- 
order before a brush fire as we drove along a wilderness 
highway one hot summer day. Raging uncontrolled, the red 
tongues of flame licked at the road from both sides, throwing 
up a pall of smoke that was visible for miles. I could well 
picture what a frightful toll this fire was taking of animal 
and bird life as it rolled across the countryside, leaving black 
desolation in its path. 

Wilderness fires are among the worst disasters that wild 
life has to face. Every year, millions of dollars worth of 
valuable timber goes up in smoke. Every year, thousands of 
acres of rich range grass on which animals depend for food 
are devoured by fire. Yet, many of these tragic conflagrations 
were preventable. The motorist who hurls from his car an 
unextinguished match or part of a burning cigarette may 
easily launch a fire that will sweep for miles. 

Timber and brush fires burn out animal dens, killing the 
young and also the adult creatures unless they are lucky 
enough to escape. Birds and their nests are also greedily 
devoured. Wild life that escapes is often badly burned and 
fails to recover from the damage inflicted. Everything is 
different after a bad fire. Lye from the leached wood ashes 
runs into streams during rainstorms, killing fish and rendering 
the water unfit for piscatorial life. Beautiful trees and shrubs 
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By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


go up in smoke. Cabins and bridges are laid waste. But such 
blazes do leave monuments—of a sort—in the form of black- 
ened hulks of trees that should serve as grim reminders to all 
who may be tempted to be careless when in the woods and on 
the brushy mesas. 

Every camper should make sure his fire is “dead out” when 
he retires for the night or breaks camp. It is a good plan to 
drench the embers with water while stirring them with a 
stick. Fires should not be built in windy weather, very dry 
weather or in a spot where there is much combustible material 
such as tinder, dry leaves and twigs. They should be built in 
the open. Anyone who discovers an untended fire should put 
it out, if possible. If too large for his own, unaided efforts he 
should immediately seek help and notify the nearest warden, 
fire guard or other government official. Forest fires are the 
concern of everyone for it is only patriotic to protect our 
priceless natural heritage of timber and wild life. The same, 
of course, applies to the great range country with its luxuriant 
grass and furred and feathered life. 

Many fires, of course, are due to lightning and cannot be 
averted, but lightning usually hits a ridge from which the 
blaze must work downward, a relatively slow process. Those 
started by men generally originate in some deep woodland 
pocket and sweep up a slope at an alarming pace. Whatever 
the origin, however, wilderness fires are our enemies. Let’s 
do all in our power to stamp out this menace! 
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"Kiska," brought back from the Aleutians by the French Canadian unit, Le Regiment 


de Hull, is “on the carpet" before the adjutant. 


Doggie Comes Marching Home 


By W. J. BANKS 


ETS and mascots brought home by 

returning veterans belong to almost 
every known species of the smaller fauna 
of many lands. Dogs, however, remain 
the favorites, and are best suited for 
smuggling purposes. The “No Animals 
Allowed” rule is not always enforced 
too strictly aboard ship, but when the 
skipper is tough, heroic measures are 
required. One soldier who acquired 
“Jan,” a bulldog, while convalescing in 
England, administered a harmless seda- 
tive and carried the peacefully sleeping 
“beauty” aboard in a cardboard box. 

Even “Mickey,” rated as a hero with 
one thousand flying hours to his credit 
in the Pacific theater, had to board ship 
in a parachute bag. The wire-haired 
veteran, who flew with his own ’chute, 
on’ one occasion substituted for ground 
crew when the plane made a landing in 
_ Japanese-held territory. He cleared the 
improvised runway of wandering live- 
stock, enabling a quick and successful 
getaway. 

Devotion to pets is typified by Pfc. 
Rocky Doolittle, of Detroit, who gave up 
a chance to be home last Christmas be- 
cause his Alsatian, “Buck,” had to await 
lifting of quarantine restrictions in Eng- 
land. “Buck frets and goes off his food 
if I am away only a few hours,” ex- 
plained Doolittle. Acquired in Sicily, 
Buck acted as sentry for Rocky’s ma- 
chine gun platoon and later traveled with 
the boys to the western front. At Aachen, 
Rocky was hit, and as Buck flew to his 
aid, the dog, too, was thrown against a 
wall by an exploding mortar shell. The 
same stretcher carried the two to 
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a casualty station. So how could you de- 
sert a pal like that? 

Not all returning mascots have to be 
stowaways, “Sinbad,” the black and tan 
mongrel of the U. S. Coast Guard, re- 
ceived a hero’s welcome in New York, 
where a 24-piece band awaited his land- 
ing. He was received by the Mayor, 
tendered a testimonial dinner and ap- 
peared as guest artist on a radio pro- 
gram. After his arrival, Sinbad, whose 
exploits are legion and lose nothing in 
the telling, posed for photos and then 
set out to keep an appointment with the 
Coast Guard Commander. 


Dog Pals 
By CHRISTINE GOLDSMITH 


NE of the strangest animal rescues 

was accomplished by ‘Nero’ who 
saved the life of “Toby,” his dog pal, 
after Toby had been buried in a cave 
for seven days. 

Nero and Toby for days had been in 
the habit of digging in a cave miles 
from their home. What their object was 
only the two dogs knew. Perhaps it was 
some kind of dog game they were enjoy- 
ing. They always returned to their 
homes in the evening after their day’s 
frolic, however. 

But one evening Toby failed to return 
home. They next day, Nero was seen 
hurrying away to the hills, bent on some 
earnest business. For days this con- 
tinued. As Toby was still missing, his 
owner’s two sons, surmising that Nero’s 
daily pilgrimage was connected in some 
manner with Toby’s absence, decided to 
follow Nero and see if they could solve 
the riddle. 

The dog led them away into the hills 
and into several old mine shafts and 
crumbling tunnels. And in one of these 
old tunnels the boys found Nero busily 
digging away at a pile of rocks and dirt. 
They joined in the work and soon the 
task was over. Inside they found Toby, 
weary, scared, hungry, and thirsty, but 
still alive. And what a happy dog at 
being found before it was too late. He 
feebly wagged his tail in gratitude. 

Nero had been digging steadily for 
seven days at his task and was worn out 
and footsore. When his pal was re- 
leased the two wagged their tails happily 
and hobbled to their homes, wiser, we 
hope, from their experience. 

Such is the way of dogs, faithful com- 
panions to man and to each other. Many 
tales, indeed, have been told of canine 
friends watching over each other. 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


The Little Cheater 


The cuckoo likes to pass the buck; 
She's not too fond of work; 

She slips her eggs in others’ nests, 
So she can always shirk. 


She's foxy, too, for she will see 
That her eggs others match; 
Then she sits by alaughing, while 
She waits for them to hatch! 
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By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 
MAKING FRIENDS 


HE cat has made a more lasting im- 
pression on our everyday language 
and literature than most of us realize. 
Many of its contributions along this line 
go back a couple of thousand years into 
the misty past. : 

By some strange mischance, the cat is 
not once mentioned by name in the Bible, 
though it was a favorite household pet 
of many persons even in those far-off 
days. 

Oldtime proverbs remind us_ that 
“When the cat’s away the mice will play,” 
as well as, “A cat can look at a king” 
—which is just about the perfect example 
of democracy. Popular, too, is the old 
saying, “Grinning like a Cheshire cat.” 

Cat, pussy, tabby and kittens are fa- 
miliar terms to all of us. But did you 
know that the dictionary defines a “cat- 
ling” as a small cat or kitten? Catnip 
is an herb liked by all cats, while catfish 
is a popular creature of the sea, of 
course. 

The cat gave name to that dreaded 
instrument of punishment the ‘“Cat-o- 
nine-tails,” but it also gave name to the 
familiar Pussy-willows. 


Cranes That Herd Sheep .. . 


Tt? yakamik, of South America, has, 
so far as is known, the only “shep- 
herd bird” anywhere. Of course, we have 
all known of dogs that, unaided, may 
be trusted to shepherd a flock of sheep, 
but a shepherd bird which will drive its 
charges to pasture, protect them from 
prowling animals, and gather them care- 
fully together at nightfall to bring them 
safely home again, is indeed a unique 
creature. 

The native owners of sheep and poul- 
try in Venezuela and British Guiana are 
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In its wild state, the cat becomes the 
wildcat and the catamount—a name that 
also can be linked with the puma, cougar 
and mountain lion. The wildcat gave 
name to the “wildcat schemes” that are 
nothing more than “get-rich-quick” ideas 
sponsored by unscrupulous persons. 

A playful person may be “kittenish,” 
but one who is remarkably agile may be 
noted for his “cat-like swiftness” or “cat- 
like sureness.” On the other hand, a 
“cat’s-paw” is merely one who does the 
bidding of another person. 

From the cat comes the “cat’s-eye” 
used to describe a hard semi-transparent 
variety of quartz. A “cat-boat” is merely 
a small boat with one sail on a mast near 
the bow, and a “cat-call” is a sound that 
expresses complete disapproval with the 
actions of another. 

Since the earliest days of sail, a cat on 


the possessors of this species of crane— 
for to that family the yakamik belongs 
—to which are intrusted sheep, ducks, 
and other poultry. The South American 
sees them depart for their feeding 
grounds, secure in the knowledge that 
the crane will bring them all back safely. 
Any unlucky animal detected by the 
yakamik while prowling about to steal, 
gets very much the worst of it. The 
bird savagely attacks the marauder with 
wing and beak, forcing it to retreat in 
haste. A dog is no match at all for the 
yakamik. 


Photo by Clyde C. Martin 


shipboard has been an object of super- 
stitious dread to many sailors. Strangely 
enough, however, the cat is linked with 
many parts of equipment on old-time 
sailing vessels. 

For one thing, there is a “catwalk” on 
ships as well as on bridges, dirigibles 
and blimps. The “cat” itself is a strong 
tackle on a ship, while the “cat-block” is 
used to lash the anchor firmly in place 
before sailing. 

The “cat-head” is a beam that projects 
from a ship’s bow to which the anchor 
is attached. And the oddly named “cat- 
harpings” are merely short ropes or iron 
clamps used for tightening the shrouds 
on shipboard. 

All in all, our friend, the cat, has 
added its share of words and expressions 
to the language of both sailors and land- 
lubbers. 


e By H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


At dusk, the bird returns to its flock, 
never losing the way, no matter how far 
it may wander, for its sense of location 
is extremely acute. When it arrives 
home, the yakamik roosts upon a tree or 
shed near its charges, to be ready to 
resume its supervision of them when 
they are let out again in the morning. 

This queer bird is said to be as affec- 
tionate as it is trustworthy. It will 
follow its master about with capers of 
delight, showing its appreciation of any 
attention given it by the most extraor- 
dinary actions. 
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THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC & 


The youngest member of this three- 

generation group of toy Manchester ter- 

riers apparently is like most children—she 

dislikes her music lessons, despite the urging 

of her owner, Mrs. Clarence J. Boyd, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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& PUPPY LOVE IN BLOOM 


This snapshot of two patients at our Angell 

Memorial Animal Hospital made by the 

Sunday Advertiser photographer, Carleton 

Patriquin, recently won the fourth prize of 

$200 in the William Randolph Hearst 

Annual Photographic Prize Competition 
for 1945. 
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Photo by Edward L. Van Dyke 
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Wide World Photos 


ie "DAISY" HOPS A RIDE 
"Daisy," shaggy white bundle of mixed breeds, with soft brown 


a eyes which won for her first prize in the 24th annual pet show at 
L the Madison Square Boys’ Club, New York City, is given a ride 


by "Oscar," the turtle, also a prize winner. 


CATTING THE BELL > 


When "Buck," a cat of unknown ancestry, got into the habit of 
clanging the mailbox lid at all hours of the day and night, Joseph 
S. Kupka, of Burlington, lowa, fixed her a special doorbell. Now 
when Buck returns home after a hard day or nocturnal prowl, the 
foxy feline casually punches her doorbell and one of the family 
lets her in. The doorbell is attached to the lid of the mailbox. 
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Sheep raising is one of the oldest pastoral pursuits. 


Sheep in the Meadow 


By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


IBLICAL teachings remind us that, 

next to the planting of grains and 
cereals, sheep raising is one of the oldest 
pastoral pursuits. So it is not surprising 
that our woolly friends have had their 
full share of literary recognition since 
ancient times. 

The Bible itself contains many allu- 
sions of the sort. It tells us that the 
“Lord tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” while it also made “the black 
sheep” a familiar, if not desirable, de- 
scriptive phrase. 

Robert Louis Stevenson made frequent 
mention of the sheep that grazed his 
native Pentland hills. For that matter, 
he learned much about his country’s 
legends anc traditions from John Tod, 
the “Swanston Shepherd.” 

Virgil, the great Latin poet, wrote 
about sheed in his four-volumed poem, 
“The Art of Husbandry,” and in his col- 
lection of pastorals called “Eclogues.” 
So did Theocritus, after whose poetry 
Virgil modeled much of his own verse. 

In our own literature Whittier, Bryant 
and Whitman are among the American 
poets who have paid tribute to sheep. 
Much more has been written between 
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their time and the days when shepherds 
watched their flocks beside the hill of 
Calvary. 

Sheep scamper merrily in and out of 
nursery rhymes, jingles and children’s 
games. Perhaps you can still remember 
back to the days when youngsters played 
and chanted their “Run, sheep, run!” 

You are more certain to remember 
that “The sheep’s in the meadow, the 
cow’s in the corn.” Also that “Little 
Bo Peep has lost her sheep,” which was 
a rather careless example for Bo Peep 
to set the children of the world. 

They also wrote their share of history, 
especially in the colonizing and building 
of an industry in Australia. It is just a 
little more than 100 years since seafar- 
ing Captain John MacArthur landed in 
Australia with five Spanish Merino sheep. 

Those five sheep were the ancestors 
of flocks that now number more than 
130 million sheep in the land of the 
Southern Cross. A few years ago Aus- 
tralia marked the centenary of Mac- 
Arthur’s landing with a commemorative 
postage stamp. It was one of the earliest 
postal tributes to our wool-bearing 
friends. 


No Trespassing 
By ADRIAN SCOTT 


BY the cat, was much attached to 

me. She regularly watched for me 
to come home from work and greeted 
me solemnly with a rub on my shins. At 
my heels she marched sedately through 
the garden. Inside, she let down and 
did acrobatics everywhere. After sup- 
per, she slept on my shoulder. 

Buz was not quite a year old when the 
intruder, a hound puppy, arrived. “Gran- 
ville” (named for his birthplace) was all 
ears, legs, nose, and tail, done in black 
and tan. He was easy-going, never get- 
ting into a fight. 

Buz would not share affection with 
him. The least attention to the dog and 
her nose was “out of joint.” 

Although the dog was already larger 
than she was, Buz made his life misera- 
ble. She would ambush him until he 
could find no corner where he was safe. 
Even his favorite spot behind the stove 
was not secure. A nip with sharp teeth, 
a jab with wicked claws, and she was 
gone before he knew it. 

I watched first with amusement and 
then with concern. I loved both and 
hoped for a happy family. But Buz 
could not stop nagging. 

One day, however, Granville’s gentle- 
manliness broke under the strain. In- 
stead of the patient soldier, he pounced 
on her with a mouthful of snarls. That 
was all. He did not follow up his ad- 
vantage and he did her no physical harm. 

But the damage to her morale was 
complete and permanent. She had lost 
face. Her status in the family was 
shaken. She moved out. Not far, though, 
just across the street. 

On Saturday afternoon I strolled 
across to see how Buz was getting on. 
Granville went along nonchalantly in- 
specting the tight privet hedge bordering 
the driveway. At the back door were my 
neighbor and Buz. I expected a double 
greeting, but Buz did not see me. Her 
eyes were on Granville. He, leisurely, 
continued his inspection. 

Flash! A streak of gray! Hardly 
touching the ground, Buz landed. Claws 
of all four feet landing on Granville’s 
back. 

Never again did Granville violate her 
new domain. 


Bone Diploma 
N recognition of his unfailing attend- 
ance for ten years, “Buster,” a 
friendly shepherd dog, was awarded a 
bone diploma by pupils in Ainsworth, 
Oregon. 

The dog visited various classes and 
took lunch with the children. Now you 
may be sure he has his bone tucked away 
safely in the school yard. 

—John G. Reynolds 
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Meeting 


President-Elect B. T. Simms 


President James Farquharson 


Veterinarians Meet in Boston 


ITH this issue we welcome the 
American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, which is planning for one of 
the largest meetings and one of the most 
extensive programs in several years in 
connection with its first post-war conven- 
tion to be held in Boston, August 19-22. 
With headquarters of the convention 
at the Hotel Statler, the opening session 
of the convention proper will feature the 
address of President James Farquharson, 
the presentation of the 12th Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress prize, The 
Borden Award, The Humane Act Award 
and the nomination of officers. A sec- 
ond session of the House of Represent- 
atives will be held Monday evening. 

Tuesday’s program, August 20, will be 
devoted to general sessions in the morn- 
ing, the Women’s Auxiliary luncheon at 
noon, a general session at 2:00 p.m., the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary at 2 p.m. and Clinical Depictions 
from 4 to 5 p.m. The highlight for 
Tuesday evening will be a moonlight 
cruise for convention delegates on one of 
the famous cruise boats which ply the 
adjacent seaboard. 

Sectional programs will begin Wednes- 
day morning, with programs on General 
Practice, Sanitary Science, and Research, 
following which will be a general session. 
Three more sectional meetings will be 
held in the afternoon, covering Surgery 
and Obstetrics, Small Animals, and Poul- 
try and further program of Clinical De- 
pictions. That evening will be held the 
annual banquet and president’s recep- 
tion and dance. 
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Sectional programs will be resumed on 
Thursday, featuring General Practice, 
Sanitary Science and Research. The 
afternoon will be taken up with sectional 
meetings on Surgery and Obstetrics, 
Small Animals, and Poultry. 

In addition to the convention proper 
there will be a number of meetings and 
conferences of affiliated and associated 
organizations during the A.V.M.A. ses- 
sions in Boston. Among those tentatively 
planned are conferences on veterinary 
licensure, conference of delegates from 
student chapters of the A.V.M.A., a 
luncheon or dinner for Alpha Psi mem- 
bers, an informal gathering of the Na- 
tional Association of Federal Veterina- 
rians, a meeting of officers on active duty 
in the Veterinary Corps, with Colonel 
McCallum, new chief of the Veterinary 
Corps, in attendance, a conference of Ex- 
tension Veterinarians, and the national 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary. 

The program committee has made sev- 
eral innovations which they believe will 
be especially popular with delegates at- 
tending this year’s meeting. In the sec- 
tional meetings, the program has been so 
arranged that only three sections will be 
in session at one time, thus avoiding 
conflicts and enabling veterinarians to 
listen to many papers and discussions 
which they would otherwise miss. The 
resumption of educational and technical 
exhibits is also expected to add consider- 
ably to the interest at this year’s meet- 
ing. Several veterinary science depart- 
ments have indicated their intentions to 
send technical exhibits covering several 


phases of research work which they are 
conducting. The Veterinary section of 
the Army Medical department will also 
send to Boston the extensive exhibit 
which it is presenting at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting of the American Medical 
Association—and there will also be ex- 
hibits covering some of the hitherto un- 
publicized wartime research on animal 
and poultry diseases. The commercial 
exhibit section will be one of the largest 
ever featured at an A.V.M.A. meeting. 
The Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments which will have charge of the 
various phases of this year’s meeting 
includes the following: 
General Chairman: Dr. E. M. Aldrich 
Honorary Chairman: Dr. H. W. Jake- 
man 
Vice General Chairman: Dr. G. B. 
Schnelle, Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital 
General Secretary: Dr. E. A. Woelffer 
Entertainment: Dr. B. S. Killian 
Exhibits: Dr. A. H. Russell 
Hotels and Housing: Dr. 
Shannon 
Meeting Rooms and Equipment: Dr. 
J. J. Murphy, Jr. 
Military Activities: Col. R. S. You- 
mans 
Publicity and Public Relations: Dr. 
IX. F. Schroeder, Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital 
Reception: Dr. H. W. Peirce 
Registration and Information: 
C. Thibeault 
Women’s Activities: Mrs. J. J. Murphy, 
Jr. 


Dr. 
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Strike Endangers Animals 


URING the short-lived railroad 
strike, President Eric H. Hansen 
requested that all of the Society’s prose- 
cuting officers stationed in various sec- 
tions of the State assist in the unload- 
ing, feeding and caring for such livestock 
as was found to be in transit. 

In Springfield, District Manager 
J. Robert Smith, aided by Society agent, 
John T. Brown, checked the yards to as- 
sure that all stock was receiving proper 
care. The accompanying picture shows 
Mr. Brown (left) and Mr. Smith direct- 
ing the removal of cattle from cars prior 
to their shipment by truck. 

Further investigation found thirteen 
carloads of hogs at the West Springfield 
yards as weil as six carloads of steers. 
The animals were transported to their 
destinations by truck as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The urgency of moving the stock 
was occasioned largely by the-shortage 
of feed, there being only enough to 
furnish one feeding. Since the handlers 
were not on strike, they cooperated will- 
ingly in giving available feed to the 
stranded animals. 

In the event that all of the stock could 
not be moved, arrangements were made 
with the city to obtain a small portion 
of garbage to tide the animals over until 
they reached the abattoirs. Benjamin 
H. Grout, superintendent of the street 
department, cooperated with Mr. Smith 
in securing feed for the hogs, and stated 
that, if necessary, the city would put on 
a special crew over the week-end to pick 
up garbage to meet the emergency. 

President Hansen pointed out that 
federal regulations provide that live- 
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stock in interstate transit must be un- 
loaded, rested, fed and watered every 
thirty-six hours. Serious situations 
would develop should freight trains re- 
main idle and he gave assurances that 
the Society would stand ready to do 
everything possible to prevent undue 
suffering. He received assurances from 
the Railway Express Company that all 
creatures shipped by express would be 
fed and cared for by its employes. 
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Adoption 


iECESSITY proved the mother of 
invention when four’ orphaned 
skunks were brought to our Springfield 
Hospital some days ago. Examination 
by Dr. Lucian H. Scamman showed the 
baby skunks to be about a week old and 
suffering from hunger. They were too 
young to be fed with a medicine dropper, 
as is frequently done with small puppies, 
so Dr. Scamman looked about for a foster 
mother. He selected a tiger cat which 
had recently had kittens and placed the 
baby skunks in her care, to replace her 
deceased kittens. 


She sensed some irregularity in the 
situation at first, but Dr. Scamman 
finally aroused her interest in the tiny 
orphans and she accepted them as her 
own. In addition to supplying emer- 
gency rations, “‘Little Lady,” as she is 
called, bathed the newcomers and washed 
away the grimy coat of dust and dirt 
with which they were covered. The only 
unfavorable reaction the mother cat 
showed was that she was nervous when 
anyone except Dr. Scamman went near 
the cage. In consequence, he served 
both as doctor and nurse and directed 
that no one be admitted to view the un- 
usual family. The following day, the 
baby skunks showed improvement, their 
sides had filled out, and every effort was 
made to raise them. Should they sur- 
vive, they will be taken out in the country 
and liberated. 


Little Lady eventually reconciled her- 
self to one outside visitor, the camera- 
man who snapped a picture showing her 
complacently caring for her foster 
family. 
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Too Enthusiastic 
OVER,” was a large dog and the 
constant companion of his young 

master, Andrew Brown. And, in addi- 
tion to being loyal, Rover was intelligent 
and quick to learn. Andrew had taught 
him many tricks and it almost seemed 
that he could do almost anything he was 
told. Among his accomplishments were 
such feats as bringing home the cows, 
keeping the hens out of the garden, and 
other useful occupations of that sort. 

It seems, however, that Rover had one 
trick up his sleeve of which the family 
had never guessed until one day when 
the whole family went to town. The dog 
was left at home and during his family’s 
absence succeeded in rounding up a total 
of fourteen people who had stopped at 
the farm during the day for various 
reasons. And what’s more, Rover re- 
fused to let them depart until the family 
returned. 

—Bessie M. Caldwell 


Horse Nods Approval 


ITH the horseback riding season 

in full swing, our Society renews 
its annual appeal to all riders and drivers 
to be kind to their horses. Herman N. 
Dean, Society prosecuting officer, is 
shown in the picture below pointing a 
“warning” finger at one of the organiza- 
tion’s posters, containing certain rules 
and regulations for the animals’ well- 
being and comfort. 

With Mr. Dean is Miss Mary Mac- 
Quarrie who is pleading with old dobbin 
to erase that “worried” look, for his lot 
isn’t so bad, after all. These placards 


are displayed in stables and riding 
schools throughout the State. 
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ADE possible by donations from 

two kind friends of our Society 

are the newly completed alterations in 

our Hospital, designed to benefit both 
patients and owners. 

In the belief that animal owners would 
receive more comfort and at the same 
time be able more easily to describe their 
pets’ symptoms if more privacy were 
afforded, our Clinic, formerly a large 
room with three examining tables has 
been transformed into two private rooms. 
In an adjacent part of the building, two 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOUIETY 
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New Hospital Facilities 


additional rooms were constructed which, 
with two emergency rooms, make it pos- 
sible to accommodate six patients at the 
same time. 

These examining rooms are completely 
furnished with medicine and instrument 
cabinets, examination tables, a desk and 
chairs where the pet owner and doctor 
can consult in complete privacy. The 
above picture shows one of these new 
rooms and the facilities afforded. 

In addition to these rooms, more com- 
plete service has been facilitated by the 
construction of an administrative wing 
which includes a doctors’ room, offices 
for the Chief of Staff and his secretary, 
library and record room. The doctors’ 
room is used by those veterinarians off 
duty, those engaged in writing up re- 
ports, and one doctor who is on telephone 
duty to answer queries concerning the 
condition of patients or to give informa- 
tion on animal care in general. 

In the library are quartered various 
reference volumes to which the doctors 
may refer to refresh their knowledge of 
animal disease, care and surgery. Here 
also is the X-ray viewer by means of 
which X-ray films may be studied in order 
to make diagnoses of various conditions 
and ailments. 

Stored in the record room are statistics 
and records of all cases which enter the 
Hospital. Through this means, the prog- 
ress of patients may be noted and infor- 
mation relative to various treatments 
kept always available. 

These improvements have _ vastly 
stepped-up the efficiency of the Hospital 
and we look forward to further additions 
as resources permit. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 


or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


*“Chummy” and the Kitten 


By JOSEPH DUMAS (Age 11) 


My pet is “Chummy.” He stands about one and 
one-half feet tall and is all white. He is a West High- 
land white terrier. Chummy will soon be twelve years 
old, but he is still full of pep. 

One day my aunt gave us a baby kitten. Chummy 
and the kitten didn’t get along very well at first, but 
after a while they were good friends. I will tell you 
how they play together. 

The kitten would wait on a chair near the doorway. 
When Chummy came in, she would crouch like a tiger 
and land on his back. Chummy would twist and turn 
and try in every way to get the kitten off. Finally, the 
kitten would leap off his back and Chummy would go 
flying after her. Upstairs, downstairs the kitten would 
go. At last she couldn’t go another step and it looked 
like her finish. All she could do was lie down and cuff 
Chummy, but she would never give up easily. She 
would brace herself and wait for the attack. 

Chummy would get her down. She would fight back 
with her fists—a left hook to the jaw and right upper- 
cut. The only thing Chummy could do was to nip her, 
but would not do that because they were only playing. 
A while later all would be peaceful again. Chummy 
would go to sleep under the table and the kitten would 
go to her favorite spot. 

Suddenly their friendship was broken. 
was hit by a car. We found her on the lawn one 
afternoon. Chummy has never been as playful as he 
used to be when we had the kitten. 


“Skippy” 


By JUDITH MISSEN (Age 6) 


When my mother was a little girl, she had a cat 
named “Skippy.” The people next door had some 
poison to kill mice. Skippy ate it. My mother took 
him down to the S. P. C. A. They doctored him and 


ay mother brought him back. He was all right after 
that. 
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The kitten 


And here is “Giggers" in person. 


My Dog, “‘Giggers”’ 
By ROGER WINTERMUTE (Age 12) 
My dog’s name is “Giggers.”’ He is black and white, 
and blind in one eye. 
I have a paper route and I have taught Giggers to 
take the papers up on the porches for me. When we 
are finished, we go home and play ball. 


“Sporty” 
By JUDITH VOLPINI (Age 8) 

“Sporty” is a black and white dog. My father gave 
him to me in November. 

Sporty was in an accident. His two back legs were 
hurt and he had to go to the S. P. C. A. Hospital. The 
doctor put some iodine on his legs. He can walk as 
well as ever, now. 

I always give him fresh water. I feed him bread and 
milk, but I don’t give him any candy. Everyone likes 
Sporty. 


My Pet Chose Me 
By PAUL KIMBALL (Age 11) 


One Saturday night I found a little white kitten 
which was almost frozen. I patted him and, when I 
walked away, he followed me. He looked so cold that 
I picked him up and put him inside my coat. 

I took him home, creeping into the house quietly, 
because I was afraid my sister would find out that I had 
brought home a kitten. I took him into my bedroom 
and then went into the kitchen to take off my overshoes. 
Much to my dismay, as my sister walked into the 
—— through one door, the kitten appeared in the 
other. 

My sister cried out, ““Oh, what a lovely kitten! Where 
did he come from?” 

I replied meekly, “I found him.” 

Imagine my delight when she said, “‘He is so pretty, 
let’s keep him.” 

Now the kitten has grown big and we all love him 
and hope to keep him forever. 
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By LAURA ALICE BOYD 


A small lively animal lives in a tree 

(Birds are not animals, you will agree.) 

He builds him a nest out of sticks, grass and leaves 
And lives there with his family, as you will perceive. 
He has along tail which curls up on his back 
And he likes nothing better than a nut to crack 

In his strong wiry jaws. Throughout the whole fall 
He searches for nuts and gathers them all 

And hides them away in some old hollow tree 
Where he spends the winter as snug as can be. 


Answers to Animal Fact or Animal Fiction 


1. False. The polar bear and musk ox are found only in the 


Arctic regions; the penguin is peculiar to the Ant- 
arctic. 


2. True. The English robin is much smaller; it is about the 
size of our chickadee. 
i 3. False. Insects are much more numerous. 
4. False. The Cape buffalo is said to be most dangerous. 
5. True. Bees were supposed to be a part of the family. They 
were also told of marriages and births, with the 
belief that they would sense something unusual and 
snoop around, neglecting their work if not told. This 
was a custom brought from the Old Country. 
6. True of the passenger pigeon. 
7. True. They are a kind of carp. 
| 8. False. They imitate lights and shadows and aid the animal 
in hiding. 
9. True. Pigeons do not raise their heads when drinking 
until finished. 

10. False. When in a hurry it goes sidewise. 

11. True. It not only builds wonderful dams but it is ever 
watchful to keep them in repair. To have a beaver 
house either flooded or left dry in winter would be 
indeed a calamity. 

12. False. In winter the tail, which is tightly curled about its 
neck helps to keep it warm. 

13. True. It would be a poor climber. 

14. True. Tubercular germs do not appear in goat’s milk. 

15. True. This is a great help in reaching the leaves of the 
trees on which it feeds largely. 

—Bessie L. Putnam 

August 1946 


t Strange nimals! 
By ALFRED I. TOOKE 


you may not have thought so, but this is a list of 
animal names, only the letters have been jumbled 
somewhat. Can you unjumble them and name the 


animals? In unscrambling the letters, disregard the 
apostrophes. 


TOM’S RAM LEO’S HEN MAC 

MOSE’S MART BOB’S US A AIR 

JOE’S BAR LEO’S PARD 

TOM’S CAT UNA SAM’S TURK 

LEO’S MAP CARD PAT’S HELEN 
NOEL’S TAPE 


Answers to Strange Animals” 


Marmots, marmosets, jerboas, catamounts, camelop- 
ards, chameleons, babiroussa (a wild hog of India), 
leopards, muskrats, elephants, antelopes. 


Little "Jay" and his pet goat. 
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A Star in Cuba 


ND this star in Cuba, whose picture 
is here, is Electa Fe de la Pena. 
She is a star shining for all suffering 
animals, children and oppressed in an 
island sadly needing light in the dark- 
ness. We met her many years ago when 
in Havana we came to know that rare 
humane leader, Mrs. Jeannette Ryder. 
Electa was Mrs. Ryder’s devoted associ- 
ate and co-worker. Now, she lives in 
Matanzas, the city once thought of as the 
Athens of Cuba, on account of its many 
poets, writers and scientists. 

In that city, she is widely known as the 
Humane Worker in all settlement work, 
including prisons, the care of the aged, 
and work for children and animals. A 
teacher in the schools, she bears the title 
“Professor of English.” She speaks and 
writes English like an educated native 
of the United States. Recently she ar- 
ranged for a successful Be Kind to 
Animals Week, in memory of Mrs. Ryder. 

At the request of the Governor of the 
Province, during that Week she addressed 
the Mayors of its twenty-three munici- 
palities. The claims of animals upon us 
for justice and kind treatment, and the 
need of training children in the virtues 
of kindness and compassion for all life 
were the subjects of her address. She 
spoke to these officials in the Assembly 
Room of the Governor’s Palace. 

Little-known as she is to the world 
outside her own environment, she surely 
deserves a high place among the leaders 
in the great field of human service for 
all those who need a faithful and helpful 
friend. 

—F. H. R. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Time-Telling Canine 
By OPAL L. PRIESTLEY 


ANY dogs have so keen a sense of 

the passage of time that we have 
sometimes suspected that certain canines 
come equipped with built-in clocks and 
calendars. 

Such a time expert was “Judge,” an 
Airedale who went regularly to country 
school with his mistress, the teacher. 
School had not been in session a month 
until it was easier, and just as accurate, 
to know when it was time to start the 
drive to school by observing when Judge 
took up his station at the door than it 
was to consult the clock. 

At school, the dog would romp with the 
children on the grounds until a few min- 
utes before time for the last bell. Then 
he would take up his station at the head 
of the line and when the bell rang, 
proudly march in first. During school 
hours he understood that he must stay 
quietly in the cloakroom so that he would 
not disturb the classes, but a few seconds 
before time for the recess bells, he could 
be seen to wake and stretch and take his 
place by the door so that he could march 
out first again. 

Sometimes at twelve or four o’clock 
his mistress would find that a minute 
more would complete the lesson then in 
progress more to her satisfaction. Since 
there was no clock in the room and she 
wore the only watch it would have been 
possible to conclude the work as she 
wished if it had not been for Judge’s in- 
fallible sense of time. As the hour for 
dismissal passed a ripple of laughter 
from the children would draw her atten- 
tion to the cloakroom, where Judge would 
be peering around the door with a re- 
proachful look in his eyes! 

Judge’s calendar was just as accurate 
as his clock. Monday through Friday 
he got the entire household up early so 
that he would be on time for school, but 
Saturday was a different story. Then, 
curled tight on his blanket at the head 
of the basement steps, he sometimes slept 
until ten o’clock. On Sunday, too, there 
was no use in getting up early, but 
bright and early Monday morning he was 
ready to start the new school week on 
time. 


Holidays he could not understand. He 
plainly thought that he and his mistress 
were neglecting their duties by staying 
at home on Thanksgiving and not even 
a meal of turkey could console him. Dur- 
ing the long Christmas vacation he came 
to believe that his school days were over 
and seemed to grow a bit philosophical 
about it. His mistress could imagine that 
he told himself, “All things must pass.” 
When the vacation was over, he was 
crazy with joy as he understood that the 
beloved routine of clock and calendar was 
beginning again. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors two 
distinct radio programs. 


In Boston, "Animaland" is presented by 
Miss Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 
9.35 A. M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time” is broad- 
cast by Charlena Kibbe each Tuesday, at 
2:15 P. M. over WSPR—1270 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Dog Owners Warned 


HIEF of Staff of our Hospital, Dr. 

Erwin F. Schroeder, recently urged 
all dog owners to exercise greater cau- 
tion to assure the welfare of their pets, 
due to the increased number of auto- 
mobiles on the highways. 

Dr. Schroeder stated that the number 
of accident cases brought to us daily has 
actually doubled. “It is our firm belief,” 
he said, “that if all owners of dogs would 
keep their pets on leash instead of al- 
lowing them to run loose, these accidents 
would be materially lessened and elimi- 
nate needless suffering. 

He further pointed out that when ac- 
cidents do occur, owners should lose no 
time in taking their pets to the nearest 
veterinarian for treatment, as serious 
internal complications might result if 
prompt attention is not given, even 
though the injury may appear at first 
glance to be a minor one. 


PROGRESS? 


(Vicky, London News Chronicle) 
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Be sure you are getting the most and the best for your money 


OUR new 1947 Calendar of Animals is designed to surpass all others 
in quality and attractiveness. Each page will be illustrated with a real 
photograph (not drawing) in full color of one of our animal friends. 


With an actual Christmas card for the cover, the new calendar 
will serve as a holiday greeting, a membership incentive for societies, 
an outstanding gift for relatives or friends. 


Measuring 6 inches wide by 8 inches long, it will be a handy 
size to hang over a desk, and will combine utility with a beauty that you 
will treasure long after the calendar, itself, is out of date. 


The cost is only fifteen cents each, or in quantities of 500 or more, 
twelve cents each. Double the value for only a few cents more. 


For Humane Societies or individuals wishing to add a. personal 
touch, we quote the following prices for a two-line imprint (name 


and address) : 


100 calendars—$1.75 300 calendars—$2.25 500 calendars—$2.75 
200 calendars—$2.00 400 calendars—$2.50 600 calendars—-$3.00 
700 calendars—$3.25 800 to 1,000 calendars—$3.50 


No orders for imprints can be accepted after November 1, 1946, 
and none for less than 100 copies. Imprint prices are in addition to 
the regular purchase price of calendars without imprint. 


Orders will be filled in the order they are received. Send now for 


as many as you can use; you will receive them in ample time for the 
Christmas season. 


Send orders with money order or check to: 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Velerinarianh Creed 


By DEAN R. R. DYKSTRA 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College 


O REGARD my profession as something more than a 
means of livelihood; 


To value character more highly than reputation and truth above 
popularity; 


To be merciful and humane, preventing needless suffering among 
dumb beasts; 


To be faithful and zealous, preventing needless loss to those I am 
called on to serve; 


To guide my conduct by sober judgment and my 
judgment by a never-sleeping conscience; 


To be modest and open-minded and thankful 
for every opportunity to increase my 
knowledge and my usefulness; 


To be a co-worker with my fellow practitioners 
by the mutual interchange of counsel 
and assistance; 


To be true to myself, measuring my success by 


the value of the service I render rather tHe veTERINARIAN 
Statue by 


than by the fee I receive. Christian Petersen 


at Iowa State College 
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